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Captain Edmund Kirby Smith, who was in the same Mexican campaigns 
and who later was well-known as a confederate general. 

Walter L. Fleming 

Inter-American acquaintances. By Charles Lyon Chandler, curator of 
Latin-American history and literature, Harvard university library. 
Second edition. ( Sewanee, Tennessee : University press of Sewa- 
nee, 1917. 187 p. $1.25) 
The historical basis of Pan- Americanism will be strengthened by the 
second edition of Mr. Chandler's book. This volume is in several ways 
an improvement over its predecessor. It contains forty-eight pages of 
additional material. The first chapter, particularly, is made more 
comprehensive by the inclusion of new data on commercial relations, 
taken largely from the contemporary public press of the period from 
1800 to 1820, showing the extent of our trade with Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil during that period. Notable indeed is the fact that in 1801, 
58.3 per cent of our total foreign trade was with nations to the south of 
us, and that from 1802 to 1809 our trade with Brazil increased over 500 
per cent. There is included a list of American vessels trading with the 
River Plate in 1801 and 1802, and we are shown the extent of New Eng- 
land 's interest in the trade during this period. Mr. Chandler has given 
us a new chapter on the "Wilkes exploring expedition in Brazil, Chile 
and Peru in 1838-1839." This expedition was despatched by the Unit- 
ed States government, "for the purpose of exploring and surveying in 
the great Southern Ocean in the important interests of our commerce 
embarked in the whale fisheries and other adventures in that ocean, as 
well as to determine the existence of all doubtful islands and shoals, and 
to discover and accurately fix the position of those which lie in or near 
the track pursued by our merchant vessels in that quarter." Such 
eminent scientists as Dr. Charles Pickering and James Dwight Dana ac- 
companied the expedition. It is refreshing to note that the United 
States had scientific interests as well as political and commercial in 
Latin America in the early nineteenth century. 

In his preface, Mr. Chandler exonerates himself of any charge that 
might be made relative to any lack of completeness of his book. It is 
rather an outline, based almost entirely on original material, however, 
and indicating a field of scholastic endeavor which might be utilized to 
great advantage. The object of this volume, he says, is "to stimulate 
perhaps a few of those now engaged in studying Spanish- American his- 
tory ... to elaborate its material into historical or economic studies 
of permanent value." Aside from submitting evidence of the produc- 
tivity of this as a possible field of research Mr. Chandler seeks to prove 
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(1) that the moral and material aid and example of the United States 
were factors in the Latin-American wars of independence and (2) that 
during this period the Pan-American movement was forecasted, "em- 
bodying the fundamental ideas on which the Pan-American Union is 
based. ' ' 

The evidence submitted divides itself logically into two parts, com- 
mercial and political, and the latter division may be regarded from two 
viewpoints, that of the United States and that of South America. To 
show that we had preeminent commercial affinities with South America 
before the Monroe doctrine was promulgated, the author considers only 
our trade with South America, but pays no heed to the extensive British, 
French, or Spanish commerce. North Americans did participate in the 
wars of independence, but so did Englishmen and much British aid was 
rendered upon which the revolting states placed great dependence. The 
importance of British interests in South America cannot be disregarded 
even in a study of the fundamentals of Pan-Americanism. Mr. Chand- 
ler shows that Clay and Monroe were the true originators of the Monroe 
doctrine. In support of his contention that the Monroe doctrine had a 
Pan-American origin, the author cites Monroe's correspondence of as 
early a date as 1812, and shows that Jefferson entertained proposals for 
the recognition of Brazil in 1787. Canning is condemned for his famous 
statement of December 26, 1826, although Mr. Chandler does not at- 
tempt to show that the assurance of England's support did not influence 
the United States in the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine. Em- 
phasis is placed on the Pan-American sentiments of South American 
leaders in the era of independence — the sincerity of their admiration 
of the United States, her statesmen, ideals, and institutions. It is a 
question, nevertheless, whether the declarations of South American lead- 
ers, who were so anxious for North American aid, and who were equally 
if not more extensively aided by England, can be regarded as evidence 
of an abiding Pan-American feeling. The attitudes of South American 
political leaders subsequent to the era of independence would prove a 
better criterion. 

It is suggested that in a future edition, the first chapter, now consist- 
ing of 113 pages (three-fifths of the book) be subdivided into two chap- 
ters, possibly on the respective topics of political and commercial rela- 
tions. Such an arrangement would be of great assistance to the reader, 
as would be the inclusion of a system of footnotes, showing sources, and 
an index. Typographically the work is well executed, although minor 
errors exist on pages 3, 17, 59, and 120. Oidores (magistrates of an au- 
diencia) cannot be rendered as "deputies" (p. 55). 

Charles H. Cunningham 



